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PREFACE 



Tills short course was developeci for use by Community. Resource 
[jcvelopmcnt Extension personnel in Idaho and throughout- the sparsely 
populated areas of the Great Plains and Western states. It is designed 
to help commiinity Readers improv their understanding of the special 
economic problems of smaU communicies , including explanations of 
why problems exist and discussions of alternative ways of minimizing 
or countering such probienis. 

Extension personnel using tid s short course should familiarize 
themselves with two related research publications: 

f - - - - - , — \t 

1/ "Small Towns in. a Rural. Ai ^a: A Study of the Problems of 
Small Towns in IdaJio," by MajT^ilton, Peter, on, and Reid. 

2: "Economic Growth and Declin,^ of Idaho Town§ : jAn Application 
. of Central Place Theory," by Peterson. 

Both of these publications are available through the Agricultural Economics 
Department of the' University of IdaJio. 

The course should be useful to such local leaders as city and -county 
commissioners, mayors, city managers, planners. Chamber of Commerce official 
industrial development conmiissioners, and other community decision makers. 
The course can be conducted in several different ways, from cou^lete self- 
study to complete classroom- type presentation. 

If individual local leaders wish to use. the course as a self- study 
tool, someone familiar with the research work mentioned above should 
discuss the general nature of this work with them before they begin. ^ In 
most cases, it is probably more desirable for a person familiar with^the 
research to present at least part of the course to participants in a class- 
room' situation. In such situations an Extension educator can present 
the entire course "in three to five hours. j 

.Regardless of how the course is presented, the Extension educator 
should familiarize himself with local data and situations relating to the 
information presented in the course^ Participants should be given copies 
of the full text for the course to facilitate direct local utilization and 
application of the- material . 

The research which is summarized in this' report was supported by the 
Federal Extension Service, USDA, through a joint research-extension grant.. _ 
The research, while technically not a part of Western Regional Project W118, 
Economic and Social Significance of Human Migration for the Western Region, 
nevertheless benefited greatly from Idaho's association with that regional 
research effort.' 



SUMMARY 



Recent years Have been hard' oh small tbWns in most parts of the • 
-country. Tlie changes which these touns have undergone have been 
painful- - irrespective of whether they have involved growth or decline. 

Changing tcchnblogies have been central to the problems of many 
rural small to\vns . The techniques for p goods artd services 

to community residents have changed over the years. This technological 
change, -^^ince i_t was in response to economic pressures in urban ^fcerica, | 
often 'fits poorly in' rural small to\>ms. The high voltnne supetinarket , 
the discount department store, the concept of medical group practice,, 
and the school with diverse curricula^ of ferings /fit well into an urban 
setting but are infeasibie in most siriall tawns. /Sol the small- town resi- 
dent who chooses to hang on does so by enduring; some inconvenience^ 
some doiw without, and some financial hardship- -motivated partly 
by a lack of .other opportunities and partly by a dedication to the small- 
town lifestyle. ; 

'Iliere are other ways that teclmoldgy has affected small to\'ms. Trans- 
portation improvements have allo\'i^ed residents of a small-town based com- 
munity to have better accQss^to the goods and services of nearby larger 
towns. Some would 'maintain that this breakdown in commercial loyalty 
to the local community has also led to a breakdown in the local social 
community- -and thus to a community decline in spirit. 

technology has also changed in the hinterland. Agriculture ,. forestry , 
and mining have all adopted labor-saving practiSes. The elimination of 
jobs in the countryside has reduced the role of some small towns in line 
with the reduced population to be served. 

'Hie factors, however,, are not all negative. Selected small rural 
towns are thriving.. Growth may be based on rcjcreat ion _ expansion^ on 
agricultural growth. in newly opened areas, on potential for mineral ex- 
ploitation^ or simply on proximity to growing urban areas. 

Two major points are made in this paper-- (1) that costs of prpviding 
services can be related to population changes, and (2) that local access 
to commercial goods and services is also Olosely related to population. The 
evidence on public services^ seems to support^the contention that small 
communities suffer from significant diseconomies of small size, and that 
population decline imposes an additional burden of increased cost on 
those people who remain. 

For commercial goods and services this study has examined the 
hiqrarchial sequence by which some goods are available even in_ the smallest 
towns, while other goods. or services require the support of a larger f 
population. Tliere is quite strong evidence . that it now requires a larger 
population to_support selected t>T>es of businesses than was required a . 
decade ago. The consequences of this shift ^have been traumatic for the 
many small towns that have stable or declining populations. 



Ttie existence of these problems makes "veTy in^ortant that both 

the public and private Sectors of small towns are operated as efficiently 
as possible. For the public sector, efficient, operation requires aware- 
he3S.of the_pi±)lic services wanted and needed in a community and the 
provision of . these servicea^ at least cost _ Cinciuding both economic .and 
social costs). For the private sector, efficient operation requires good 
information about business opportunities and about existing and potential 
business problems in a community^ Information and methods useful to 
community leaders in meeting, these requirements of efficient community 
operation are presented in this paper. 
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SMALL-TOWN PROBtEfvIS AfJD POTENTIAtS-- 
AN OVERVIEW 



' Snvill tduTis arc a landscape feature in_all parts of the United 
States. In heavily metropolitan states small tb\ms contain. only a 
minor portion of the total populace, and are often quietly ignored, 
as quaint remnants of an earlier era, or as quiet bedroom communities 
offering an escape from city li£§. In the less densely settled regions 
of the Great Plains and Intermoiintain Westj a small town may be the 
only, town in an area, so it assumes more importance. Small towns_ 
are important to those who live there and to those who depend on them as 
sources of community and commercial services. 



Perspectives on Problems of^^Small Tqms 

_ _ 

Because of the special i'mfjortance of small towTis in many areas 
bC the United States . (particularly the West), research and extension 
personnel in the Agricultural Economics Department at the University 
of Idaho conducted an extensive study (Hamilton, Peterson, and Reid) . 
of the problems of small towns, and how. the people of these towns can 
react to counter or minimize these. problems. In this^roject, six Idaho 
small towns^ were given inrdepth, individual study. These towns are 
fairly t^-pical of many small towns in the western. United States. Mo^st 
were bom as regional transportation centers in the days ofthe stage- 
coach and early railroad. Because of their transportation linkage, 
they became shipping and supply centers for area ranching^ lumber and 
mining industries. Then, primarily for i ^chndlogical reasons^ the 
importance of rail centers declined, followed by general declines, 
in emplo>anent in the other industry to the communities. So 

th6~communities are currently in the difficult position of serving as 
important trade areas to the relatively few people living in and around 
'them, while their economic and population bases wither away. Descriptive 
information on. other Idaho towns and small towns throughout the West 
wa5 used in this.study to evaluate the implications of changing situations 
which affect small towns in general. TInis report contains information 
developed in that. study, and it. includes discussion of ways that small 
towns and the residents and businessmen of such to\ms can react to, 
changes in their communities. 

Population and Population Changes In and A round Small Towns 

Of the 535 counties in the 10 western states (California excluded), 
206 or 58 percent had no town with a 1970 population greater than. 5,000. 
Only 10c percent of the total populatioh of these western states lived iti * 
such rural^^reas, but for some states the proportion of people in such 
areas was well over 20 percent. These rural counties made up 54 percent of 



The six communities are Priest River, Cottonwood, Riggins, Shoshone, 
Oakley, and Malad. 
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the t0tal land area o£ the states considered, and in half of these states 
more than 70 percent of the land area was in such rural countaes (Table 1) . 
Obviously the people of the West have a stake in n^^at happens to sntaii 
towns. 

^ . So what is. happening to small towns?'. Casual observations, taken 
while driving through the rural countryside in many areas of. the United 
States (including the West) often leave one. with the_ impression that, in 
general > small towns are withering away. "Empty buildings frequently 
dot the main streets of such. towns ^ apparently attesting to better days 
in the past" (Logsdon, Holland^ and Baritell) . This 'Vindshield dpiniori" 
^^oy^ ^^?_t is happening to small towns is generally explained by the theory 
that labor-saving technology or resource depletion has decreased empldyment 
opportunities in the basic industries of most rural areas- (farming, forestry, 
and mining) resulting in a reduced clientele for local firms serving these 
industries and reduced demand for consLimer goods and services in the areas \ 
- (Br^nkman) . 

A troublesome fact confronting proponents of this idea of dying small 
towns, however, is that small -town populations are not, _ in general, de- 
clining. Several researchers (Fuguitt; Logsdon, Holland, and Baritell) r' 
have noted that most small towns in their study areas were actually growing. 
This is the case throughout the Mountain West. Almost 70. percent of the 
rural counties (counties with no towns of over 5^000 population) in the 
western states (excluding California) recorded population growth between 
1970 and 1973. For only one_of the western states (Nevada) did less than. 
50 percent of such rural counties experience population growth over this 
time period, and in most of these states more than 75 percent of the rural 
counties registered population increases (Table 2) . ' - 

IVhy then do so_ many small ruT^al towqs evidence the s>miptoms of decline 
mentioned above? Why do so many small-town, businessmen report depreciating 
economic circumstanc^ evidenced by diirlinishing: capital values of business 
assets and declining plumbers of clientele (Barkley and Buteau)? and why, 
as was evidenced in the study leading to this report, do so many small- 
tpwn residents feel that the diversity and quality of business services 
available to than locally are steadily declining? A major part of the 
answer lies in the fact that while most towns are growing, they are growing 
atj. substantially leaser rates than the larger communities in their states 
or region. 

IVhile 69 percent of the rural, counties, in the 10 western states showed 
some population growth between 1970 and 1973, only 40 percent of them 
^experienced growth rates greater than their state -norms ^ and only 35 percent 
experienced growth rates greater than the regional norm (Table 2) . These' 
facts can be viewed in terms of absolute population decline and relative 
population decline. While only about 30 percent of the rural counties 
considered had actual or absolute population declines, between 60 and 65 
percent of them failed to grow as fast as^ their states or region, so they 
can be thought of as suffering relative population decline. Such relative * 
population decline can imply absolute economic decline. ' 

^ . _ - \ 

This is true primarily. because of technological, changes affecting the 

provision of goods and servic/es. Such technology makes larger business 



Table k Measures of Rurality in the Mountain West 





Percent of 
Population 
.in Rural 
Counties ^ 
(1970) 


Percent o£ 
Land Area 
in Rural 
Counties ^ 
C1970) 


vvasn mt; Lun 


4- 


.3 • 


35, 


.9 


uregon 


' ^ 4, 


.8 


41, 


.5 






6 \ 


78. 


,4 


utcin ^ 


' 9. 


.8 


70, 


.1 


iNevaaa 


13. 


■3 


■ 71. 


. 3 ■ 


Ar i zona 


1. 


.8 . , 


9. 


.8 


New Me:^ico 


11. 


:4 


44. 


.8 


IVyoming 




:7 


42. 


.0 


Colorado 


ii. 


:i 


70. 


,2 


Montana 


34. 




"~74. 


,8 


Aggregate 


: 9. 


8' . ■ 


54. 


,0 



^Rural counties are herein defined as counties with 'no town with 
population greater than 5,000. 

: vSoufce: U.S. Bureau of Census, Census of Population: 1970, U.S.' 
Government Printing Office^, Washington, D.C. 
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Table 2. 1970-1973 Rural Popnlatioil Growth in the Mountain West 



Percent, of .-.^ Percent^of [State Norms- Percent of (Regional Nora 
RuraL _ Rural Percent) , Rural - was 7.4 percent) 
Counties Counties .- . Gounties^ 
with Popula- with Pdpula- with Popula- 
tion Increases ' ticn Growth . . tion GroiM 

Greater to Greater to , 

Sta^teNoms Regional ta 



Washington 




■ 93 ^ 


(0.6) 


29 


Oregon 


75 


1 


(6.4)^ 


1 


Idaho 


78 


41 


(7.9) 


38 


Utah 


74 


47 


• (9.2) 


■'54 


Nevada 


46 


58 ■ 


(12.1) 


38 


Arizona . 


100 


100 


(16.1) 


100 


New Mexico 


93 


36 


(8,9)/ 


' 36 


Ifyoming 


85 


- , 31 


(6.3) 


31 


Colorado 


68 


' '31 


(10.4)' 


38 


Mtana 


56 


42. 


(3.8) 


30 


Aggregate ' 


69 


40 ; 




35 1 



Rural counties are herein defined as counties with no town with population greater than 5,000. 

- , - - - 4 

. . .Source:. U.S. Bureau of Gensus, Current Population Reports, Series P-26, U.S. Govement Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 



f ims more efficient : thnn smal ler busjncss f inns which nica can 
topically sell their goods for less ancl make higher profits it they locate 
in areas of higlier populat ion concentration: 'iliis trend is simplified a:--- 
better roads and better cars nuikc it easier and less expensive for custoiiiers 
to travel to nmre distant areas to shop.*^ So, even though a touri is.m*owim^ 
if It |s not growing rapidly^ enough to offset tlie coini^etitivc .expansion, 
pressures felt by business nnns, the town can be faced w.ith.declinin^i local 
availability of goods and services. iSipty, di lapidatinJT' htuildjngs may begin 
to haunt Main Street. Local businessmen niay .hegin to face dc?clining ninnbers 
of cl ientele_ cind decreasing capital values of business assets. A growing 
.toun may look and feel like a dying town. in some waysj a grown.ng toun may 
be a dving to\vn. 

Community leaders "cannot and should not be expected to make decisions 
which affect the well-being of community residents without an in-depth 
undcrst^tnding of the problems, goals and attitudes of these residents, (icx - 
tainly in-residence , personal contact with a community is necessar%^ for 
such understanding.. However, the people of small rural tows seem to have 
some common ideas about the strengths and problems of their communities. 
Some of these are evidenced. in the results of" ^ sui-vey administered to 
residents of the six. small Idaho toiN/ns mentioned earlier concerning their 
perceptions and' opinions of their tovms. Tlie resi^dents were asked about 
desirable aspects or advantages of their communities as well as about weak- 
nesses problems^ and disadvantages, fliey were presented with 35 statements 
about the strong points and weaknesses of their communities and w^ere asked 
to indicate their level of agreement wath the statements fPig. 11. 

llie residents surveyed were, in general^ found to be stable (as opposed 
to mobile) people who had a' high regard for the "rural or small toi>m wav of 
life". They felt that local leadership was satisfactory and that public 
services in their communities were generally adequate, if a bit "too expensive". 
Tliey were concerned, however, that local job opportunities were poor, 
especially j^'or young adults, and that ^constmier services in. their communities 
were becoming less available. Tliey viewed industrial, business, and recreational 
development activities as reasonable solutions to these problems. 

Inactions to statements 12., 22, 26.,and 31 (Fig. l) indicate that 
respondents are satisfied enough with their communities to.continue making 
their honfe.^ there.. Responses to statements 8 , 27 , ;28,.and 31 indicate a 
high regard for the "rural or small towTi way of ..life".' Respondents indicated 
by their reactions to _ statements ,1 , 10, 29, and 34 ^hat they were reasonablv 
.satisfied wdth their local governments, including leadership and public^ 
services provided. Reactions tp^ statement 23 do indicate some concern about 
the costs of public services. However^ other studies li/ivc showii that public 
services in small to\'ms are generally more costly, on a per capita basis, 



It should, be noted that 'thcr*trend is_ diminished if transportation zosV^ , 
increase.. So the energy shortage _and resulting increases in fuel prices could, 
to some tiegree, counter this trend. 
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than similar services in larger coirimunities . So, while least -cost public, 
serx'ices must he a goal of local gbveiriineht ^_ relatively high. costs_of such 
ser\4ces mayfl^one of the prices of the small^towri way of life. Responses 
to statement 15 relate to the topic of local leadership,. but the fact that 
only. a. few influential people in the cdmmuriities were believed to make most 
of the community, decisions cannbt.be interpreted as disagreement with or 
suj^port of such leadership, situations . Rather^ it appears to be a simple - 
statement of fact as perceived by the respdndisrits . 

. 

Tire primary concern of the residents of the communities, as indicated 
by their responses^ is the availability of job opportunities in their towns, 
(icneral , albeit vveak agreement was registered to s tat ement 4 that decent 
jobs were almost impossible to find in or near the~;^i^eyed coirni^ 
Definite and^ substantial disagreement was registered to statement 17 that 
opportunities in the communities encourage young people to make their 
homes there^ Responses to statements 7, 14^and 21 indicate that the avail- 
ability of consumer services in general -is felt to be limited and declining 
in the study communities. Aggregated responses to statement 3 and 33 
indicate generally adequate availability of medical and banking services 
in the study communities. In actuality, residents of some^ conmtunities _ 
(those which had banks and/or doctors) responded that medical and/or banking 
services were very adequate while residents of connntniities without such 
services responded that such services were less _than_ adequate . So the 
at^v^regated results show only general adequacy of such sei^ices. 

Respondents expressed definite agreement that their communities should, 
encourage business and industrial development, (statement 18). They generally 
agree, though with somewhat less vehemence, that development of recreation- , 
related businesses would be advantageous to community growth (statement 11). 

Res]3ondents to statements such as 16 arid 24 expressed doubt about the 
rccept iveness of their fellow citizens to chaiiges in the community. Further- 
more, in their responses to statement 19, residents of the study communities- 
expressed individual uncertainty about one of the likely results of economic 
(growth- -new faces in the community. Yet, as mentioned earlier^ respondents 
were rather strongly in favor of business and industrial development 
(statement 18) . These apparent contradictions in the face of uncertainty 
about growth and development suggest a need for citizen leadership and 
organization within communities, so that surface, and probably minor, 
dLsagreements and misunderstandings can be worked out; and so that residents 
of such communities can control their own development, thus minimizing 
their uncertainty. 

Tf community residents . feel that, job ahd.payrbll development is .important 
to the future bl\ the cbmrnunity, some. kind of develbpmeht will likely be 
sought out. Such a community needs leadership which. can guide. residents in 
analyzing pbtential development oppbrtunities according tb their likely 
contributions to the community as .a whole. Some form of formal or informal 
community planning must be carried but tb insure that a cbmrnunity maintains 
control of its own destiny. 

Lack of informed, community-oriented citizeniy can lead to job clovolop- 
ment activities which may cost the community more than they contribute. 
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l-iRurt- 1. At titmice of the Citizens of Six Idaho Conrunit ies* 

Strongly 
Agree 

1. Ix)cal loaders are doing a good job' of running ^^^^^^^^ 

1 



Agree 



I interval = 2.52-2.66) 



Not Sure 



Disagree 



Strongly 
Disagree 



2. People in 



(Interval - 2.67-2.83) 



are working hard to In^rove the town. 

i 2 



3. /Xdeijiwte medical care is available in or near ;^ 

1 



(interval = 2.60'2v78) 



A] Ilecerit juVj^ are .ilho^t impossible '(o find in or near 

_ . _ _ . 1 

(Interval - 2.57-2.75) 



S. Recreation arid entcrtalnnicnt opportunities are good in 
(Interval '= 3.06-3.24) ! ' 



6. It is difficult to get people in 
{Interval - 3.00-3.16) 



to agree ort anything. 



7. People in 



(Interval - 2.62-2.80) 



mist get by without adequate shopping areas^ 



8. Small town and rural people have a better outlook on life. 

(interval = 1.94-2.08) 



I^or what one gets-- it costs too lauch to live in 
(Iritein^al - 3.29-3:47) l-ZZZ- 



10. I*ublic education in 



(interval - 2.79-2.95) 



is better than average! 
1 



il. Development of recreat ion -related business would nvike 

1 



(Interval - 2.58-2.74) 



grow. 



12. I <'un seeking emplo>iTcnt in another area, and plan to move soon. 

1 



(Interval = 4.10- 4:24) 
13, A few influetjtial people make all the conrnmity decisions in 



(Interval - 2:.Sfl-2.76) 



1_ 



14. It is difficult to get appliances or cars repaired in 

1 



(Interval • 2.59-2.77) 



15. It is much cheaper to live in sm;ill towns than in large cities. 

1 



(Interval - 2.42-2.58) 



16. Ixx:a] attitudes tend to delay needed changes in 
(Interval - 2.40-2.56) [ 



17. • Opportunities in 



encourage young peojile to make homes there. 



(Interval - 3.R9-4.03) 



?The six, cofirrtaii ties nfe Priest River, Cottonwood, Rlggins, Shoshone, Ofikley, and Milad. The' intervals s)\nwn arc 95 percent confidence intervals 
for response means. 



er|c 
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is a healthy, growing cofmunity. 
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21. I now drive elsewhere to buy things which I once would have bought in 
(Interval = 2.60-2. 78J I I 



I would hav<.' to earn a lot inore money before I would move to another town. 

TV : 

( Interval ^ 2.37-2.55) - 1 I 



is getting ,ibove average fefurtis for its tax dollar^ 

[ Interval = 5.04-3. 16) 1 
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St. I'cnpU* in dislike uliings that threaten the status quo! 

flnter\'nl = 2,29-2.43) 1 



woiild be better if it had concerts, plays, .'irid art shows. 
X 1 



(Interval = 2.82-2.98) 
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is too inconvenient to make it my pcrrnahent honvcl 
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are willing to help others in time of need. 
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IH, is n verv good place for raising children. 
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'Die (jolice and fire protection in 
(Interval = 2.39-2.54) 
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is adequate. 



30. SN" present ioh makes adeijuate use of my skills, training, find education. 
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31. 



IS a pretty boring place live. 
I 



(Interval - 3-52-3.70) 



I linve plans to move from this commmity in the foreseeable future. 
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schools prepare children well for jobs they are likely to get. 

1 ___2 
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I want my chihlren to get jobs and settl<* in this conwiinity. 

(Interval • 2.88-3.04) t 
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Further, such inadequate leadership and resultant costly develogment may 

cause wide dispersal of resideilt opinions about the desirability and ^ 

directions of future development- -a situation which can cripple a community 
socially as well as economically. 



Population change does affect economic viability and thus the general 
standard of living in a community. And small -t^ resident? recognize this 
as a problem. But before the leaders and citizens of a small -town can 
react re'sponsibly to such problems^ they must have some idea of what the 
actual effects are. Withoutjsome measurable standards of such impacts, 
small" towns are likely to either overreact or underreact to prolDlems. _ 
Underreaction can result in failure to solve a problem, causing an attitude 
of resignation to undesirable status quo situations. _ Such resignation is 
evident in many troubled coimnuni^ies which lack the foresight and determina- 
tion to work to improve their, circumstances . Overreaction can cause over- 
development which outstrips- the tesoujces _ (natural , human, or financial) of 
a community. Such overdevelopment is evident in. communities which have 
grown ''too fast" and "too far" and are facing "big city" problems (pollution, 
overextended public services, poor housing). 

Growth Affects Business Services 

This discussion suggests that there should be a hierarchy of goods and 
services. Some hierarchies have been suggested and explained by geographers 
and economists (Christaller , Losch, Nourse) . Some of the most basic goods 
and services would be provided by small towns ^ Larger towns would provide 
some higher order goods and services, along with all lower ones . Also , over ' 
time, tlie level of goods and services found "^n a town of given size should 
gradually decrease. Tlie results of the Idaho community questionnaire indicat 
that these circumstances do exist in small towns. Nluch of the research upon 
which irhis report is based was directed toward estimating this. hierarchy 
relationship between population and goods and services available in^ small 
towns and toward examining changes of the hierarchy function over time. 

The hieri^rchy of business services for 1974 estimated in the research 
is shown in Table 3.. Tliis ^hierarchy is a reasonably precise representation 
of the relationship between business. services and population for typical 
Idaho towns, and probably for typical small to\vns. throughout the Great 
Plains and .Ntountain West. But; it should not be Used to predict changes 
over time for particular towns . The relationship indicated, is too imprecise 
to be .used. as the basis for statements such as "if a town gains 300 people, 
then it will be able to support a dentist". There are many factors other 
than population which determine whether a given town will support a given 
business. Some of these factors include proximity to other toms, types 
of industry on which a town is based and established purchasing patterns of 
a town. , 



The hierarchy function of business and population does, however, contain 
information which can be quite useful to specific communities. . The ordering 
of services in the hierarchy is a fairly good representation of the order in 
which a changing town is likely to gain or lose business firms. Thus, given 
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Table 3. 1974 Population Hierarchy: of 23 Major 



^ Business Services for. Idaho Towns 

23 IVhoiesale Groceries 11,437 

32 iVhoiesale Professional and ^ 

Service Equipment 9,558 

21 IVhoiesale Beverage 9,558 

20 Ntusic Store 6,710 

19 Recreational Services 5,622 

18 Office SiqDply § Stationery. 5^622 

17 Radio § T.V. Store 3,947 

16 Variety Store 3,307 

15 Florist 2,^771 

14 Sporting Goods ^' - 2,321 

13 Hospital 1,945 

12 Farm § Garden Store 1,630 ' 

11 IVhoiesale Auto Parts 1,365 

lb Apparel 1^144 

9 Doctor 959 

8 Hotel ^ Motel 803 

r 

7 Dentist 673 

6. Appliances ft Furniture 564 

5 Garage, Auto, P? Implement Repair 472 

4 Bank 396 

3 Drug Store ' 332 

2 Service Station 278 

i Grocery Store ' 233 

0 None 195 



the service offerings of a particular town, _the hierarchy, indicates Which 
additional services are the most likely to disappear if the town declines . 
^he hierarchy also draws attention to_ unusual business . situations in 
cbinmunities , identifying businesses which are present ii a cbmmuriity even 
though the hierarchy relationship) says they '^should be'' absent and 
similarly identifying those_which_are absent when they "should be" present. 
Many such "errors" are. easily explained. A. . mining, tdwii may never have a 
feed store, no matt.er how large it grows. Still, these are businesses 
worth looking at. .The business that is present when it "should not be" 
should. be examined to see what special circumstances or business practices 
have allowed it to survive^ and to see if it is in -danger o f folding. 
Potential businesses that are absent may represent business opportunities. 
But special circumstances should be searched out and investigated before . 
investments in such businesses are encouraged. 

Depreciating business districts in many small towns with stablej^, 
populations suggest that the complete hierarchy relationship of business 
services ^nd population may be changing over time. This idea is st^ported 
by the information shown in Fig. The two curves depicted here represent 
the estimated relationships between business services and Idaho, town popu- 
lations in 1964 aM 1974. The fact that the 1974 curve is to the right _of 
the. 1964 curve indicates that a ^iven general, level of .services required 
a larger population Ibase of support in 1974 than it did in 1964. 

Growth Affects Public Services 

Public services, as .scussed in this report, are those services 
supplied by governments cS opposed to those supplied by private businesses 
Tl.ie. primary purpose of governments is to provide public services to their 
citizenry. These public services range from the broad perquisites of 
defined orderly government to the specific physical outputs of city water 
systems . 

Changes in populations of small towns intact on local governments, and 
thus on public se,rvices^ Tliese forces are similar to those exerted on 
business services, but they seem to be less complicated. The effects of 
community population change on public services, unlike the effects of 
business services, are not intricately intertwined with marketing technology 
and purchasing patterns. Rather they are fairly straightforward and. 
explainable by the existence of economies of size in goverraieiit service 
provision. 

As population of. a small community increases, the per capita cost of 
local government services tends to decrease. This is true because a larger 
community can spread costs of necessary items Ccburthouse, sewer system, 
school building) ove^ more public service recipients. 

This relationship between public service costs and population causes 
a major problem ^fbr small corimunities. Maintenance of the same level of 
community services as are available in larger communities may be so costly 

that the tax burden contributes to qutmigration and community decline. 

Such outmigration causes community services to be even more costly. Further 
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Fig. 2. Comparative 1964 and 1974 relationships between population and similar levels of business services for Idaho 
small towns. 



research is needed to define efficient methods of public service provision, 
but results of the research associated with this project incicate that popy- 
latirn growth for very small communities tends to decrease per capita public 
service costs greatly. For larger conmniities, gro\N^h decreases such costs 
very little. ^-^^ . 



Imj^iications For Action 

Most of the statistical information included in this report has related 
particularly to the State of Idaho, since that is where the- backup research 
was conducted. But. Idaho conditions pertaining to small coinmanities are 
quite similar to those in sparsely populated' area$^ throughout the West. 

Two major points have been made in this report. They are that local ^ 
access to commercial goods and services and costs of providing public services 
to communities, are both closely related to population and to population changes . 
In both. cases,* the evidence indicates that small size works to the disadvantage 
of small communities and residents. ^ 

So what does the future hold for small towns? We can be confident that 
the economic forces which act on small towns in the future will be the same 
kind of economic forces which have acted in the past- -the kinds of .economic 
forces we have attempted to document in this report. Thus,_ if small towns 
continue to have outmigration_^ this will involve costs. If a town continues 
to be small, it will suffer from diseconomies of small size. If the technology 
of providing goods and services continues in its present direction^ then 
small-^own businesses will continue to be hurt. If labor-saving technology 
continues in rural areas, then population declines will impact rural towns . 
If tov>d and rural populations being served.by a town diminish, then the 
range of businesses fotmd in that town will. tend to decrease also. And if 
travel continues to become easier, the local residents will increasingly 
forsake local businesses in favor of lower cd^ts and better selections in 
larger towns. These factors are not encouraging, but they are real. If 
people in small towns wish to support their communities against adverse 
impacts, they must first realistically recognize the impacts. 

Ease of travel is an interesting case. Until the last two or three 
years, most of us assumed that travel would continue to get easier. _The ^ 
energy crisis has sown some seeds of doubt: The skyrocketing cost of . fuel, 
and even the cost of autos has significantly raised the cost of travel.. The 
degree to which this is pennanont and the effect this will have on people's 
willingness to" travel are open to question, it is, however, an intriguing 
thought that this feared energy shortage might be a positive stimulus for 
small to\'m viability: 

Almost any small town can be considered a special case- -the" product of 
a unique set or current circimistances . Ihere are, however ^ two emerging 
kinds of special forces impacting on many western to\vns that merit close 
attention- -recreation and mineral exploitation. Both of these factors are 
related to the chance presence of unique resource endovmients . Mn; v-stem 
towns have become highly dependent on recreation economies. Outdc crea- 
tion is certainly on an uptrend as Americans become more affluent mre 
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mobile. .How far this uptrend in recreation use cari.be projected, is .far from 
certain in. these days of a. weak national ecoribmy*. and energy supiply fears'. 
Probably the safest guess is tTiat recreation will j . for some time ^ continue 
to be an cxi:)anding base on which small- to\vn economies can be built. . 

Mineral ex|)loitation is causing considerable excitement in some parts 
of the West. Of course^ historically^ -minerals have begn intimktely tied 
to the development of many areas of the West. Oil shale, coal, and phosphate 
deposits are the -bases of- much curren Small towns in affected 

areas willshare the impacts of extractive developments. The exact nature 
of these impacts is uncertain, but they mil extend beyond the- primary 
resource impacts tq^ affect such diverse elements as water supplies and labor 
markets. So the impacts mil certainly be far reaching. 

Some of the population estimates emerging from the Census Bureau over 
the past several years provide fooci for thought. These document a turnaround 
in lii s tor ic migration flow patterns. J^ihile the flow has in the past moved ^ 
from rural to urban. areas, the last few years .have ^witnessed, a reversal. 
Although muth of this movement appears to be . directed into .the larger rural 
towns, there is also evidence of a. slowdown in. the exodus fromsmaller 
towns*. It is not clear whether this reverse-flow migration is a permanent 
phenomenon or if it is just a temppraiy departure from a persistent underlying 
pattern. To the extent that the flow is tied to affluence and mobility, its 
future may be related to the national economy and to fuel availability 
problems. 

These are just a few of the factors that will determine the futures oF 

small towns and their residents^ .Each has a unique group of residents and 
potential residents who have a great deal to say about the direction of 
their communities. Some of the points raised in this report can help these 
people to better understand and plan for their future. 

The results of ^ the local survey can help identify attitudes and special 
^.strengths or problem areas of a community. 

The community business service -population hierarchy informati9n can 
give communities some idea of services^^^kely. to.be lost with. population 
Recline or those likely to be added with population growth. Busineisses 
which do no.t exist in a community when the hierarchy indicates, that they 
should represent opportunities for local businessmen. Similarly ^ businesses 
which do exist in a community when the hierarchy indicates that" they should 

be more likely to face economic strain. The estimated movement 
^Y^^ ^i^^.P^ /^.^^..s^r^^i^^'Population hierarchy indicates how much towns must 
grow physically just to stand still economically. ^ 

. These business service-population relationships are important both to 
small-town businesses and small -town citizenry in general. They suggest 
economic opportunities and trouble spots to businessmen trying to make a living 
in. a small towri. .^search in the State of Washington [Barkley and Buteau) 
indicates that a legitimate. strategy for adjusting small- town businessmen is 
to become bigger and more diversified by picking up lines of goods and 
sefvices dropped by other businessmen who retire or leave the community. 



'the relationship between public service. costs and population presented 
herein can help. a commun^ity evaluate the desirability of growth or decline 
in terms of how such population changes effect the. public services of the 
CQironunity. Sfnall-town population growth may lead to lower per capita costs 
of specific public services. But the degree of such growth impacts varies 
by community size. : 

Possibly the most important Use of the small- town infopriati^n pre sen 
.in. this report is as a set of norms to which communities can compare them- 
selves. Recognising that every town faces special circumstances, the informa- 
tion reported here is a starting point applicable to most small communities. 

How do your community's business services stack up? Are you unnecessarily- 
losing important trade to that ''big town" down the higlway? 

[fow do your conSunity's- public 'services stack up? Are new residents 
discouraged by low returns to their tax dollars? 

IVhat will your town lose if sit ^ack and watch the population decline? 
IVhat will it gain?--^ , . • 

tvTiat will your town gain if that potential industry locates in the 
community and brings increased population? IVhat will it lose? 

The .remainder of this report is designed to kelp you^ as community 
leaders from small ^towns and rural counties , to evaluate these questions 
as the; pertain to your communities. Each of the following sections can be 
used_as a guide or lesson to assist you in understanding and evaluating par- 
ticular problems, potentials, and altema^tives for your conftTunity. The 
sections are : i 

1. Economic Forces Affecting Small Towns __ _ 

2. A Guide for Determining and Evaluating EoimTunity Wants and Needs 
5. A Guide for Evaluating Circumstances and iSpportunities in the 

Business Sector of Your eommunity_ _ _ _. . " 

4. A Look at the Cost of Your Community's Public Services 
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* LESSON 1 , 



ECONOMIC FORCES AFFECTING S^.^ALfc TOWNS 



Both small cDmmunity businesses arid governments .often. find themseives com- 
petitively^ disadvantaged relative to larger cities in their arels. Small - 
to\vn businessmen must be selective in deciding What goods and services 
to handle^ ^feny special items cannot be profitably stocked and sold by 
small-town firms with limited clientele. , 

" Small-town consumers .often must travel to larger communities to 
purchase goods and services which they need or want. Many such goods and 
services.are simply not available in their home towns. Many other items 
are available in small tovms, but at higher prices than in larger communities. 
So small -town consumers frequently take advantage of low city prices, 
especially when they must shop the city for some items \>fiich are simply not 
available at home. ^ ^ 

Public services tend to be more expensive in small conSunities than in 
larger ones. Maintenance of the same level ofcommtmity services as are 
available in larger commuivities may be so costly that the tax btirden con- 
tributes to outmigrat ion dnd community decline. So outmigration causes 
community services to be isven more costly. These* small- town problems can ^ 
all be related either to cost of travel or economies of size, or both. 

» 'iff 

Cost of Travel 

v 

_^ The cost of travel tends to increase as distances traveled increase 
(Fig. 3). Part of the cost of travel is purely economic- -the cost of fuel, 
the cost of wear and depreciation on a vehicle, and even the cost of travel 
time expressed as lost wages if the traveler might have been working instead. 

Another part Of travel cost is more, difficult to define- -the psychic 
cost.^ Psychic cost of travel includes the disagreeabiltty of sitting in 
a car for long periods and of '/wasting'/ time, traveling which could be 
spent in more desirable pursuits (fishing, sleeping,, etc. ) . TTie conceptual 
problem arises that travel may be viewed positively by certain people in 
certain situations. It may be fun to go to town to buy things and it may 
be fun to get there." Shopping may be a valued social affair,.. Still, in 
most cases, the rule of less distance, less cost, is reasoTrat51e. 



Economies of Size 

The cost of making goods and services (including publi<^services) 
available fol^""^ consumption tends to decrease as quantities supplied increase 
CFig. 43. It fcosfis something to see that groceries are on the shelf in a 
given grocery Store. There is a cost for the items theifiselves, obtained 
from a distant wholesaler center. _To this must be added the cost of trans- 
porting the groceries from the wholesale center to. the store. There is also 
a co5t' for maintaining the store building and furnishings, a cost T - labor. 
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Distance of travel 
Fig. 3, Relationship between cost of travel and distance traveled. 




a cost for advertisings and sufficient profit, to induce _the grocer to stay 
in business. The wholesaler may well_giye the_ grocer discounts oh large 
orders. The trucker can deliver a full truck load of groceries for less 
cost' per unit than a partial load. The manager can manage a large store 
?lnipst as inexpensively as he can manage a smaller store. A full page/ 
newspaper ad costs the same for a large store as for a smaller one.__Z>^ 

So generally, the cost per unit:of an item declines as the number of 
tffiits provided increases, i^e^, economies ofsize exist . ^ ^T^ of items 

may be different, but the principal is essentially the same for a service 
station, a medical doctor, a city water system,or my other type of good 
or service. A service station selling i,0(30 gallons of gasoline per day 
can spread its overhead costs over more gallons than a station that sells 
only 500 gallons per day--and _the. larger station may even get a quantity 
discount from his supplier and a breakon transportation costs.- A doctor 
set up to handle only_a few. patients will have^igher costs per patient 
if he tries to maintain an incom^ level anywhere near that of a doctor 
with a higher patient load. If a city water system can spread management 
and maintenance costs over many users, and if it can. operate several wells 
^'t.^^P/^^i-^y. instead of underutilizing a few, it can likely provide lower 
cost water to its residents. 

>A Consumer Choice Example ; 

So, as general rules, greater distance means higher cost of travel; 
larger size of operation for a firm means lower cost per item sold. If we 
add the assumption that people will shop where their total costs are lowest, 
we can explain why people shop where they do. f 

Suppose we have two businesses, A and b. Let's assume they are grocery 
stores. Firm A_is a large grocer located in a large tc?Wn^ Firm b is' a 
smaller grocer located in a smaller town. Fig. 5 is a map of the trade area 
served by the smaller grocer. given a particular set of circumstances 
pertaining to economies of size for grocery stores and cost of travel. If ^ 
cost of travel or economies of size change, this trade area will change. 
Either a decrease in cost of travel (Fig. 63 or an_ increase in economies of 
size (Fig. 7) can cause the trade area of the smaller grocer.to shrink (Fig. 8). 
If grocer b^s trade area gets so small that he cannot make adequate profit, 
he will go out of business, so even those customers who were still trading 
with him will have to go elsewhere (grocer A) for groceries. 

The economic location. theory presented here is greatly simplified from 
the_ "real world''. But it-^oes demonstrate why small- town businesses with 
high costs lose business to larger firms in larger^ distant toims. It also 
explains _how advancing technology, causing easier travel or more economies 
of size in provision of goods, and services, works to the advantage of large 
firms in large towns and to the disadvantage of small firms in small towns, 

^ More About Economies of Size 

Wc have said that bigger firms (typically in bigger _ towns) have lower 
costs than smaller firms ^ due to -economies of size. . It i^ also true that 
different types of ^firms have different economies, of size. _. Thus ^ type of 
fiTin with only moderate economies of size (Firm X in Fig. 9} ^ can compete 
more effectively on a smaller scale than a type of firm with more severe 
economies of size (Firm Y in Fig. 9). 



This explains why such, firms as grocery stores and service stations 
are generally found in smaller towns, than are fumituris stores arid whole- 
salers. /ITip steeper or more seviere the economies of size in providing a 
^:ood or i^orvice, the more a small number of firms operating out of larger 
towns will tend to dominate the market for that item. The variety of 
items available within a town increases with the size of the town. Very 
basic items are found in even the smallest towns, while the higher order 
items arc found only in larger cities. 



In StBTimary 

Teclmblpgical changes which make travel, easier arid less expensive, 
and which make larger .firms_more_ efficient than small firms, tend to work 
to the disadvantage of small businesses in small towns. Some types of 
finns, however^ are more susceptible to such pressures than others. 
(Tenerallyj firms providing more basic goods and services (grocery stores^ 
service stations) are less affected by these pressures than nxDre specialized 
ms (furniture stores, wholesalers). 

Wiile these pressures have very real impacts over time ^ keep in mind 
that changes occur slowly. Local businesses rarely fold up overnight, 
ill is is assured by the economic principle of fixed investment. ('^The store 
is there; the stock is there; although I wouldn't want to start out in 
business now, I think I can hang on for some time.'') And local people oftem 
giv^e strong support to local business. 

As changes do occur, however, these theoretical considerations suggest 
how and why they will occur. Other lessons explain how the likely changes 
for a particular town can be determined and what can be done to counter or 
adjust to them. 




Fig: 8: Shrinkage of a small firm's trade area caused by declining travel cost or increased economies of scale. 
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LESSON 2 



A GUIDE FOR DETERMINING AND 
nVALUATING CO^IMUNITY WANTS AND NEEDS 



You, as coiTimunity leaders, must have in-depth understanding about the 
wants and needs of the citizens of your communities before you can make 
informed decisions about alternative. courses of action for community govern- 
ments and other community groups to follow. Experience and personal contact 
with your communities are two^very important sources of Understanding. To 
complement this knowledge from experience and to help you put the wants and 
needs of ybUr community in perspective, you may want to conduct a formal 
community survey. 

In the research upon which this report is based^ surveys were conducted 
in six rural Idaho communities (under 2,000 population) facing the, common 
small -town problems of populatioS decline and accompanying social and economic 
strains. The questions asked in these surveys serve as guidelines in 
constructing a survey foT- y6ur commtmity. Also, the aggregate results of 
these surveys provide a good source of comparison for the results from other 
similar surveys. 

An Exajnple Questionnaire . 

An example of the questionnaire used in the six Idaho towns is included 
as an append Lx to this report. You may wish to add other questions which 
pertain to particular situations in your town. But, if you wish to compare 

the attitudinal results of your questionnaire to the aggregate ^ of 

the Idaho surveys, you should include the 35 statements from questions 1 and 
5 of the example questionnaire. 

If your community is in the same size range as the ones surveyed for 
this study CiOOO to 2600 people), you will need to send out 200 to 250 _ 
questionnaires randomly to. residents of your community. You should send 
questionnaires to people- throughout the area served by your town, not just 
within the city limits. Random selection of names and. addresses from a phone 
book is a good way to establish a mailing list. Possibly your county's Coop- 
erative Extension Service staff can help you with such a survey. 



Comparing Statement Responses 



Fig. 10;shows the interval of average aggregate responses to each 
questionnaire statement by citizens of Lhe six Idaho communities. Also 
shown in Fig. 1^0 are the averages of the responses to each statement for 
an example community. If the average responses of citizens in a community 
to a statement lies outside the interval for that statement,, this indicates, 
that the residents in the particular coimiunity may feel differently about the 
statement than the citizens in the comparison group. Such differences of 
opinion can be evidence of strengths of problems in a community. Community/-' 

/ 
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Millie in. (:(iTfi|)ariMm of A>!^:irKate Attitudes of the Citizens of Six Idaho Comnunities* with the Attitudes of the Citizens of One i-xampie CSinimjnity . 

Disagree 



Strongly 
Agree 



Agi-ce 



1. l>oc.il leaders are doing a ^ood job of nmiiinj^ 

1 



t(..xajnj)le Contra mi ty J. 48) 
{(:onT{)arison Interval 2.^2- 2. bt>^ 



Not Sure 



5 



Strongly 
Disagree 



IVofile in 



(r.x:uT5)le CofTimjnity 2.86) 
(Cbmparison interC'ai 2.67-2.83) 



arc working hanl to improve the town. 
1 



^. AdtM|uite medical care is availahle in or near 



iixajirpie (^ommtnity 2.13)- - — 
U: 'fi^jai-isdn Interval 2:60-2:78) 



I. IV'cent johs are alnx5St impossihlc to find in or near 

1 



(lixan^ile CdhmuBiity 2:70) 
(Comparison Interval 2.57-2.75) 



5. Kocreat ion .ind entertainment opportunities are good in 



(H:xan^)le .CbiTmunit>-./^: 3h) . 
(Com|>aj"ison Interval 3.06-3.24) 



D. It is aifricuit to get r>coplc ir 



to agree cm anytning. 



C r iOJTip 1 e C jniTTuni t y . 3 . 0 3 ) 
(Cornjiar ison In -rval 3.00-3.16) 



7. People in 



must get hy without adequate shopping areas. 



(rj<ajTipIc CdmtriLmify 2.63} 
CComparison Interval 2.62-2.80) 



8: Small tdwii and rural people have a better outlook on life: 

1 



C ExaJnp 1 e CpniTiLini ty 2 . 1 2 } 
(Comparison Interval 1.94-2.08) 



9: lor what one gets- -it costs tod much to live in 

CRxample Cotnmunity 3.50) ^ 

CComparison Interval 3.29-3.47) 



10. Ihihlic education in 



CExample Communil.^ 3,09) 
CComparison Interval i:. 79-2.95) 



is herter than average. 
1 



11 Development of recreation related business would make 

(HxaJiple Comnunity 2.80) 1 

CComparison Interval 2.58-2.74) 



grow. 



•The six conrnmities are Priest River, Cottonwood, Riggins, Shoshone, Oakley, and Malad. The intervals shown are 95 percent confidence intervals for 
response means. 
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ri^urO 10. (Clint ifuit»d) 

Strongly - - -. . Strongly 

Agree Agree Not Sure Disagree Disagree 

IZ. I ;un seeking emnlo>ment in another area, and plan to move soon. 

T .1 " '■' 

(iixami^le Conmunity 4. 12 j - I II I - -- ----I ----- 

-(Conparisbri Iritei-val 4! 10-4. 24) t--l r 

13. A few influential peoi>le make all the comnunity decisions in . 

_ _ . 1 2 3 '» 5 

fExaiTple Cbmnunity 2:72) . . 

(Coiiipafison Interval 2.58-2.76) 

14. It is difficult to get appliances or ^ars repaired in ■ ^ 

... - I 2 3 T/*' ^ 

(Hxari^Ie CoitiriLmity-2 . 07 ) _ ^ -rr->'---r--rr 

(Comparison Interval 2.59-2. ~7) 

15. It i'i much cheaper to live in small towns than in large cities: 

.... 1 2 U _ 5 

(i:x^)le .Conriunity .2. 42) >; ^--^--zzzizz-^izzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzz" 

(Comparison Interval 2.42-2.58) I I 

16. IxKal attitudes tend to delay needed changes in 

_ . , 1 : '» 5 

f I :xam;' I e Comnunity 2.4.'^) - - z--'^-- ~zzzzzzzz~zz-zzzzizzzzzzz 

'CoiJiiiar ison Interval 2:40-2, 55') T . I__|II| 

17. Ojiportunities in encourage young people to rnake homes tnere. 

_ _ . 1 2 . 3. _ I* 5 

(K-xample (Zomnunity 4.18) — X 

(Comparison Interval 3.89-4.03} __ li: imimi --HI j--t 

18. should encourage newbusiness and industry. 

~- , : . I Z . _ . 3 !» 3 

(Comparison Interval 1.95-2.11} ^ 

19. If a lot of outsiders move in, will be a wrse place to live. 

_ . i 1 3 5 

(Example Community 3.47) 

(Conparison interval 3.00-3:18] I I 

20. is a healthy, growing community. 

_ . . 1 z ' ^ 2 

(Exajiple (Community 3.59)- - — ^--^ y. 

(Cbnparisori Interval 2:93-3:09) r 

21. I now dri*/c elsewhere to buv things which I once would have bought in . 

-'...1 1 1 U 5 

(E3cample Conmunity 2.36) ^ 

(C:o»Tf>arison Interval 2.60-2.78) I I 

22. I would hnve to earn a lot more money before I would mow to another town: 

. 1 2 % II 5 

(BcajT^Ic CcOTttmity_2.49) . X --".zz 

(Con^jarison Inf»rval 2. 37-2.55) t I 

23. - is getting above averap.e returns for its tax dollar. 

. . 1 ^ 2 -J 'i 5 

(Example_Cmtriunity_ 2.80) _ :< --z-zzzzzzzzzzzzz 

(Comparison Interval 3.04-3.16) I- I 
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§BT COPY fiVAiLABLE 



f-iKuro 10. (torit liiik'il) 



Pcopll' in 



Strongly 

Agree Agree 
dislike things that threaten the status quo. 



Not Sure 



Disagree 



Strongly 
Disagree 



( { jcamj) k' I JonrRin i ty 2 . 3 1 ) 
fClonfJarison Interval 2, 29-i.4.M 



ZS. would be better if it had concerts, plays, and art shows. 



(Hxanple Comnunity 2.90) 
(Comparison Interval 2.82-2.98) 



is too inconvenient to make it nty permanent home. 



[ PAairplc . U)niTiJn i ty 3 . H 4 ) 
(Con^^arison Interval 3,"7-3.'.>^) 



27, Vk:ist people in are willing -to help others in time of need. 

: 1 2 

fli,xaiTT;ilr (ximminity 1.84) -___v ,V- 

l'V>ninnri*".()n Interval 1.07-1.79) l__l 



is .1 very good place for raising children. 

" '"""T"" . 1 2 

(lLxanT{-»lo Ixitnmin ity 2. 00 } 

(Comjxirison Interval 1.86-2^00) i--i- 



Z[K Ilie police and firo protect ibri in is adequate. 



(IjcajTiIilc. (;pnmin ity 2.14) 

(Comparison Interval 2.. '^8-2. 54) 



y^O. Nf>- present job makes adequate use of m>* skills, training, and education. 



fExajTple Community 2.1^) 
(Comparison Interval 2.21-2.35) 



is a pretty boring place to live. 



(Fixainple Coriminity 3.51)- 
(Cbmparisoh Intert'cU 52-^.70) 



32. I have plans to move from this community in the foreseeable future. 

1 

(Uxajnile Cbniminity 3.82) 

{Coiqpafison Interval 3.88-4.04) . 



53. -Ueiiuate credit at reasonable interest is availabio in 

- - - 1 

(I-xanple Commxri i ty _ 2 . 3R ) 

(Cofrparison Interval 2.49-2.<)5j 



schools prepare children well for jobs they are likely to get. 

1 2 



( r.xan^ I e _ CoTTTmjn i r V . . 0 2 ) 
f(X)mparison Interval 2.80-2.9f>) 



3S. I want my children to get Jobs and settle in this cormiiiriity; 

1 

iHxarnplc CommiOTity 3.15)_ 

(r/omp.irison Interval 2.88-3.04) 
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average responses to a stateineQt which fall outside the. interval of aggregate 
responses for that statement are" much more likely to indicate a special 
situation if other related responses point to the same situation. 

Thp people of bur example cbmmuriity apparently are satisfied enough 
with their conimUnity to continue making their homes. there (statements 12 ^ 
22, and 26). Since the average cdmmLmity responses to these statements 
fell within the comparison intervals, we can assume that such minimum 
satisfaction with one's community is typical. 

The residents do believe in the desirability of the small- town way of 
life (statements 8^ 27, 31, and 32). But the responses suggest that the 
example community residents are perhaps no i: as satisfied with their small - 
touTi lifestyle as residents' of other similar towns. 

Residents are especially concerned with economic and educational 
situations in their town. Responses to statements 16 and 34 indicate un- 
certainty about the quality of local education. Gomparison of these responses 
to the aggregate response intervals suggest more discontent with the educational 
system in the excjrple town than in the comparison group in general. 

Resident reactions to statements 7, 17, 20, and ''21 suggest that the 
example community is facing problems of economic decline. Comparisons 
of exainple coimmity and aggregate group responses to these statements 
indicate that the example community's problems may be, relatively , rather 
severe: Such response comparisons for statements 2, 5, and 35 further in- 
dicate that local society's general satisfaction and confidence in the 
example community is less than typical. This depreciation of social well- 
being may relate closely to the perceived economic decline of the community. 

_'J__ 

Tlie residents of the example community seem to see business and_ ' : 
industrial development as an^avenue to the alleviation of these problems 
(statement 18) , and they seem willing to accept the social strains likely 
to accompany such development (statement 19) . Such desires for business 
•and industrial development are not uncommon^' but comparison of the example 
community and the comparison group responses for statements 18 and 19 suggest 
that the resi-d^nts of the example commtmity are especially interested in 
development. 

A strong point for the exajnple community, particularly if it is inter- 
ested in development, is that many of the types of services ordinarily de- 
sired by new business firms seem to be. adequately available in the area. 
Local leadership and returns on tax dollars . (public services) seem to be 
above average in_ the community (statements 1^ 9, 23,and_29).. Also, two 
services very important to new businesses and new families- -banking and 
medical services- -seem to be better than average in the exainple community 
(statements 3 and 33) . 
_ • _ # ■ 

In short, the example corranunity discussed here (and it is a real Idaho 
community) seems to be ripe for economic development. Knowing this, leaders 
of the community must make decisions about the most promising development 
alternatives . 

^ The residents of your community'. may desire development, may be in- 
different or may be very hostile to it. In any case, before you as a 
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leatlcr ciin help them attain their goals, you must know, what these goals are. 
/\n attitude survey such as the one discussed here can be an effective tool 
for determining such goals in a systematic manner. 

Determining Shopping Patterns" 

One way for the well-being of the residents of a community to be - 
increased is by increasing the desired consumer goods and services 
provided locally. As more goods and services ara provided in a community, 
the residents are made better off bec ause their travel expenses for 
shopping are decreased. And tfie community's economy is benefited by keeping 
local dollars, at home. 

Of course,, if a conmiunity cannot provide a firm enough business to 
yield a reasonable profit, then the business carmot be expected to locate 
in the community. Consequently , some goods and services are sold only in 
large towns. Further consideration is given in Lesson 3 to the types of 
businesses that can exist in small towns. 

But there may be business potentials ^ in a small town which are not 
fulfilled because businessmen are not aware of the potentials. One sort 
of information which points out such potentials is data on community shop- 
ping patterns. Questions 2 and 7 of the example questionnaire shown in 
"^b^.^PP^^^?.^^??^ 4?s_ig7^^d J:o collect such information on shopping patterns. 
Tliis information, coupled with the information from the next lesson on the 
viability of different types of businesses in different ^omnaini ties , could 
be very useful to existing businessmen looking toward expansion orjdiversi- 
fication, or to prospective businessmen wishing to locate in a community. 



Summary 

The leadership of a community must. know where ^ community wants to go 
before they can lead. As community residents, leaders generally have some 
feel for such community wants and needs, ^ut an effective tool for solidi- 
fying such feelings and putting community problems desires , and potentials 
into perspective is a community survey sUch as the one di.scussed. in. this 
lesson^ The questionnaire^ demonstrated here is meant to be the basis of 
individual community questjnnnaires. An individu community would undoubtedly 
want to add' to the questionnaire (possibly by /=^xpanding question 8) to 
better consider particular issues with special relevance to a community. 
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A GUIDE .FOR_EVALUATIIsrG GIRetJMSTANeES 
AND OPPORTUNITIES. IN THE BUSINESS 
SECTOR OF YOUR GOfWUNITY 



ftore f inns and more diversification d£: goods and services . are found 
in large to\^s than in small towns. As a town grows, new business 
.opportunities develop in the town and a wider range/of locally provided 
goods and services become available to residents. A hierarchy of major 
business services based on town size was shown earlier (Table 3). The 
same hierarchy is presented without population figures in Table 4. The 
higher -numbered, business, services (wholesalers, music stores^ recreation 
services) are those which are typically found only in large towns. The 
lower- numbered services (grocery stores, service stations, dmg stores) 
are generally found in to\ms of all sizes, even very small towns. 



; Business Opportunities in Your Community 

Thishierarchy can be useful in evaluating business opportunities in 

your community^ If a list of the business . services in your town skip over 
some of the services in the hierarchy, the services in the gaps may rep- 
resent local opportunities. 

For exainple, if your towi, regardless of its population, has firms 
providing business services 1 through 13, service 15, and services 17 and 18 
but does not have a sporting goods store or a variety store (services 14 
arid 16) , then these services, may represent business opportunities for 
existing or potential local businessmen. Certainly there is no guarantee 
that a sporting goods store or a variety store would be able to operate 
profitably in such a situation. But the circumstances do suggest that 
consideration of potential markets fo:^ such goods is warr^tel. A shopping 
pattern sun^ey similar to the one discussed in the previous lesson would 
be very useful in evaluating such circumstances. 



Growth and Business .^Services in Your Community 

The information contained in the hierarchy in Table 4 can also be very 
useful to a community whicH is evaluating the good and bad aspects of 
community growth. One o£ the good aspects of growth can be the increased 
availability of consuTier. services. The sort of new goods and services 
which might be made available, in a growing town' can be estimated from the 
populatiori-busiriess services hierarchy. As a community grows, it is likely 
to move up the hierarchy of goods and services. 

If a community declines or fails to jrrow, . it_ is likely, over time, to 

lose business sertfices. And those seivices likely to be lost first can be 
read' from the hierarchy. 

it is easy to see how community decline can put downward pressure on 
the profits of local businesses. As the population served declines, a firm 
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1974 Hierarchy of 23 Major Business Services 
for Idaho Towns 

^- LARGE 

TOWNS 



\Vholesale Groceries 



\ 



\Vholesale Professibhai 
and Service Equipment 

IVholesale Beverage 

Nfiisic Store 

Recreational Services 

'Office Supply § Stationery 

Radio 5 T.V. Store 

Variety Store 

Florist 

Sporting Goods 
Hospital 

Farm § Garden Stor^e 
IVholesale Auto Parts 
Apparel 
Doctor 

Hotel 5 Motel 
Dentist 

Appliances Furniture 
Garage^ Auto,§ Impleraent Repair 
Bank 

Drag Store 

Service Station 

Grocery Store 

SMALL 

None - TOIVNS 
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has less business volume from to support itself. There _is further 

evidence that a' community .wfaj.ch is holding its ovmi in terms of population 

(neither growing nor declining) is likely to he declining economically.. This 
is . explainable by changes in the teclinology of .supplying goods and services 
which favor larger firms over smaller firms and by changes in transportation 
technology which make travel to. larger fiims in larger towns easier and 
less expensive. So a town which has a stable population mayj over time, 
lose some business services. 

To avoid this- -just to stand still econ^7nically--a to\\^ must have some 
growth in population. The estimated necessaiy growth for economic stability 
for towns of different sizes is shown in Fig. 11. For example, the figure 
indicates that a town with a current population of 2,000 must grow by 2.4 
percent per year to maintain the same level of locally available goods and 
services o^er time, 7* 

If your town's population is estimated annually, _ you can easily cal- 
culate its annual growth rate. Use an .average annual growth rate based 
on the last several, years to avoid confusion caused by unusual rates from 
any one _ year. _If the best estimates of your town's population are from the 
official U.S. Census taken every 10 years^ you can estimate the annual 
growth rate. 

SUf>}5dse your town had a 2,000 population in 1960. In 1970, suppose it 
had-:^rbwn to 2,4 50. Thus, over the 10-year period it has grown by 22.5 
peijcent: 

2450 " ?0m ^ 450 ^ ^ 
2000 2000 

Tliis amount of 10-year growth is a compomded annual growth rate of about 
2.1 percent. This is less than the 2.4 percent _per year estimated ^'necessary 
growth rate'^ shown in Fig. 11 for a town of 2,000. 

"^"^•-^ . . 

By comparing your town's growth rate with the ''necessary rate" for a 
typical town the size of yours, you can see if your town is likely to gain 
or lose business services Vover time. This informatidn may be very important 
as your town evaluates the desirability of induced growth through industrial 
development. If residents of your community are satisfied with the consumer 

services available locally (as determined from a questionnaire such as 

discussed in 'Lesson 2) J and if your community is al^^ enough 
to maintain these services, then there may not be much reason for industrial 
development. On the other hand, i,f residents of your community are now 
driving elsewhere to buy things they once bDught at home, and if the growth 
rate of your towrK:;^s less than the necessary rate shown in Fig. 11, rhen the 
new industry may be very important to your community. 

Summary 

Small— town businesses > for the most part^ depend on the residents ^of 
their communities for their ecoribmic livelihood. Similar ly^ .small-towri 
rq^sidents depend on local firms to provide many of the goods and services 
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necessary for their way of life. The information. in this lesson cnn assist 

businessmen in evaluating opportunities in small towns. It can assist 

comiTiuntty residents and. their leaders in detennining the importance (or lack 
oT it) of ^^rowHh in their community. 

^ _ __ 

This. infonnat ion does not provide all the answers to either businessmen 
or community loaders. Rather, it supplements their knowledge of local 
markets (in^thc case of businessmen) or local social and environmental, 
realities relating to gro\vth (in the case of community leaders) to assist 
them in making informed decisions affecting the future of their communities. 




Annual ( 
growth rate 
{per cent) 




1,000 2,000 3,000 4.000 5,000 6,000 7,000 

Population 

Fig. 11. Estimated annual Idaho small town population growth rates necessary to maintain constant levels of 
business services. 



LESSON 4 



A LOOK AT THE COST OF YOUR 
CC^^lNtUNITY^S PUBLIC SERVICES 



Local public services, as considered here, are assumed to include all 
functions of local governments. Because of efficiencies or economies of . 
sise, the per capita costs of local public services tend to decrease as the 
ntrmber of people served increases. 

This relationship between community size and public service cost is very 
imnbrtant to small communities. For a. small community to maintain the same 
level of community services as are available in larger communities may be 
so costly that the tax burden contributes to outmigratidn and community 
decline. Such outmigratidn causes community services to be even more costly. 

If your community faces these problems, they can be countered in two 
ways. Your community government can make every effort to operate as 
efficiently as possible. .And it can sUpport, and even sponsor, comrnunify 
growth. Such: growth would make it possible for local government to take 
advantage of efficiencies inherent in larger operations. 

Fig. 12 shows the per capita cost-size relationship for county and . . 
subcoimty level . government expenditures (all governments . in county) in Idaho 
In 1967. 7 This information, as opposed to specific town information, was 
usc?d because for small -to\vn residents many. lbcal public services are provided 
by units of government other than tb\yi]is. However, a similar relationship 
does exist for just the activities of town governments. The relationship 
depicted in Fig, 12 indicates that public services can be provided at less 
cost per capita in larger communities than in smaller ones. 

I i^^^gp^'^^s to compare costs of government in your county tc the 
costs shorn here^ There are reasons why goyernment activities in a particular 
county can be efficient and still have costs greater than indicated here. 
For example, a county of a particular population with a large land area will 
likely have higher per capita costs of government than a geographically 
smaller county with the same population. 

_The graph in Fig. 12 describes the economic impact of growth on Ihe 
public service sector of a local eeonomy. :Once a critical community (county) 
size has been attained, per capita government costs are. reduced very little 
by further growth. Thi-s/ critical size seems to.be at about 5,000 to 6,000. 
Groivth up to this size decreases per capita public service. cdst_drastically. 
But groivTth beyond this size decreases such costs very little. This govern- 
ment cost-population relationship can be very useful in evaluating community 
growth. > 



Per capita 

expenditures 

(dollars) 



EKLC 
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Size effect 



1 



10,000 20,000 
Population 

Fig. 12. Effect of population on per capita expenditures of county government in Idaho. 
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COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE 




Universityof Idaho 



In Cooperation with the 

U.S. Department of AgricaUore 

Moscow. Idaho 83843 



Pear Resident: 

The enclosed material is a questionnaire for the Small Towns 
Assistance Project being conduct^ by the Idaho Cooperative Exten- 
sior Service^ I urge you to complete the questionnaire^ carefully 
regardless of your place of residence or contact with thie commU' 
nity in question and return it in the self -addressed envelope. 

Sincerely ^ ^ 

Richard W. Schermerhorn 
Extension Economist and 
Principal Investigator 
Smali Towns Assistance Project 



RWS/ljp 
Enclosure 



The DriK/ersilv of Idaho is an Equal Opporlunnv/AHirmativn Aclion Employor 
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AGRieULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 



Phoni^ 983-0146 

RDcm 3 , Courthouse 
Grangeviiie, 83530 



Dear Idaho County Resident: 

The _ University of Idaho Departrrient of Agricultural Economics 
and the Idaho County Agent's Office (University of Idaho Cboperative 
Extension Service) .-^e cooperating on a study of two (2) Idaho 
County Ccxrmunities. Other villages, tow^ and/or comnunities in 
Idaho will also be involved. 

The enclosed material which is self^cpianatory needs your i 
irrrnediato attention. I hope ypu will find time from your busy 
sc:hcxlulc to complete and mail the requested information. y 

You need not sign or identify yourself unless you desire 
to do so. 

. Thank incj you in advance for your excellent cooperation, I 
rcnv'iin 



Very truly yours, 

^^CTTd F. Mink 

Ebctension Agricultural. Agent 



EFM : sv 

Ilnclosuros 
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UniverslfyoflGlahG 



College of Aqricaltore 
Department of 



Agricultural Eccyfrdmics 
Richard W, Schermerhorn, Head 
Moscow. Idaho/83843 
Phone (208) 885-6262 



Dear Resident: 

The University of Idaho's Department of Agricultural Economics and 

Cooperative Extension Service have undertaken a study of small Idaho^ towns. 
Six communities have been selected as sample' conmrunities for the purpose of 
attempting to identify characteristics unique to small towns and detennine 
Why these characteristics are unique. We intend to conduct an extensive 
survey of local businessmfen in these six communities and in addition we need 
your help. : 

Your address was randomly selected to receive the .enclosed question- 
naire, ^is questionnaire, a vitally important part of the entire project, 
is designed to give us some indication of the local consumers* attitudes 
concerning a nearby' small- town. We ask you to conscientiously complete _ 
this questionnaire at your earliest convenience and return it in the enclosed 
self -addressed envelope (no postage required). 

As for instructions, the majority of the answers can be indicated by 
circling an appropriate number. We ask that you indicate your first im- 
pressions and that responses to the few questions requiring a written state- 
ment be as short arid to the point as possible. Do not place your signature 
on any portion of the questionnaire. The number on the return envelope is 
not there to divulge your identity but rather it exists for the purposes of 
knowing which addresses have returned the questionnaire. If the number still 
'prevents you from completing the questionnaire, we suggest you b^ it out 
by any means you choose, but do expect to receive additional letters con- 
cerning the status of the questionnaire in your possession. 

We thank you for your cooperation in assisting us with this project. 
The results of this study will be only as canplete and reliable as are the 
questionnaires conscientiously completed and returned. 



Sincerely, 




Joel R. Hamilton 
Assistant Professor 
Project Economist 
Small Towns Assistance Project 



JRH/jde 



Enclosure 



The University of Idaho is an Equal Opportunitv/Affirnnative Action Ennployer 
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Small Towns Assistance Project • Consumer Questionnaire U of I Cooperative Extension Service 



Plcusf! Mwmy m U)\\m^ wmUm tiy placinq a^xircle around the number 
which iiiiisi i:l()\rlv iii(|in!5wis your fddlinqs iibnul ihe foildwing staiemenis. Some 
ul iht' siiiiemi'Mti iirr {fejiyniifi to \\m yoiir aititudesaboui Rigginseven though 
you may or may noi hve 3( that town. 



2, Compared with live years ago. aro a laryer or smaller (iroporlion o( your purchases ol ihe fpHowimi items 
made in Riggins? (If you moved mlo the community wiiiiin the last five years; skip this quesiion.l 



Strongly; 



Not 
Sure 



JC 



Lp?<*L[^3^_^" i!!6_doing a (jood luli 

of running Riggms 1 

b. People in Rijfiins are woikinq 
hard to improve the town 1 

^- 4^f?y3te medical care is available 
in or near Riggins ] 

d, Decent jobs are almost impossible to 
findinornearRiggins 1 

e. Recreation and entertainment 
opportunities arc good in Riygins 1 

(, Itis.diificulttogeipeoplein 
Riggins to agree on anything 1 

q. People in Riggins must get by 
without adequate shopping areas 1 

h, Small-town and rural people have a 
belter outlook on life 1 

I. For wfiar one gets -it costs loo 
much to live in RigginS 1 

|. Public education in Riggins 
IS better than average 1 

k. Development of recreation related bwsi- . 
nesses would make Riggins grow 1 

I. I am seeking employment in another 
area and plan to move soon 1 

m^A few influential people make all 
the community decisions in Riggins 1 

n. It is difficult to jet appliances or 
cars repaired in Riggins 1 

0. It is much cheaper to live in small 
(owns than in large cities 1 

p. Local attitudes lend to delay nefl[ded 
changes in Riggins 1 

q: Opportunities in Riggins encourage 
young pedpli? to iriake Homes thiire 1 

r, Riggins should encourage 
new business and Industry \ 

i If.a loi of oulsidei'S move in; Riggins ' . 
will be a worse place to live 1 

i Rigps is a healthy; growing 
community 1 

0. I how drive elsewhere io buy things 
which I once would have bought in 
Riggins 1 

^ u I would have to earn a iol more money 
before I would move to another town 1 



2 3 



2 3 



Dis^ Strongly 
Agree DisagrM 



4 



5 



5 
5 
5 

- 5 ' 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



■ Greater % 
of purcl)ases 
now made in 
Riggins 



Groceries 
Clothing, Shoes 
Furniture 

Household appliances 
Hardvvare, Lumber 
Dentai work 
Hospital or clinic 
Doctor 
P^ugs 

Farm Equipment 
Auiorhobiles 
Auto repair 
Gas and oil 
Banking services 
Insurance 
Loan services 
Recreational equipment 
Restaurant neals 



No 
Change 

2 

2 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



Smaller % 
of purchases 
now made in 

Riggins 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 • 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



if you marked 
greater or smailer 
PjeaMjndjcate.whet 
caused the change 



3. What is your relationship to the rest of the household? 



1. Husband 
2; Wife 

3. Other (Please Describe: , 



4. What were the occupations of household members who earned income last year. In addition, please de^ 
scribe in one short sentence what types of work were involved for each and the location ol the employ- 
menl by giving the nearest town oi community name. 



Occupation 



Type of Work 



Location 



Husband 
Wife 

Other ii;| 
b.l 



5, Answer the followinij by placm(] a cifcle around ihe number which mosi closely 
correspondi 10 your liiijliiiijii .ifiout Ihc siatemenis. 



Si'ongiy Not Dis- Strongly 
Agref Agree Sure Agree Disagref 

I Riggins is geitiiig above 
average fetiirns Ibf lis tax dbiidr 

b: Peopitt in Riggins dislike ihings 
ifiiit il^reaieh the siatui quo 

c; RiMmswbuldbebetierifiihiKi 
cbiicefis, plays and art shows 

d. Riggins is too inconvenient to 
makeitmypermananihonfie 

i>. Moy people in Riggins are willing 
to iieip others in time of need 

f. Riggms is a very good place 
for raising children 

g The poiice ard fire pruiection m 
•Rutins is adequate 

^- P^s^ent job makes adequate use of 
my skills, training, and education 

I. Riggins is a pretty boring 
place to live 1 2 3 4 5 

|. I have plans 10 move from this com- 
munity in the foreseeable futijre 12 3^5 

k. Adequate credit at reasonable in- 
terest is available in Riggins 1 ? 3 4 5 

I. Riggim schools prepare children 

well for jobs ihey are itiiely to get 1 2 3 4 5 
m; I want my children to get jobs and 

setile in this community 12 3 4 5 





6. Please mdicjf^last vears household income by circling the apprdpriale caiegorles. 



1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

i 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 



^ 1-999 
„ l.OPP- 1.999 
C5 2,000- 2,999 
O 3,000 - 3,9^ 
2 4,000 - 4,999 
_ 5,000 - 5,999 
i> 6,000 - 7,999 
g 8,000 - 9,999 
£10,000; 11.999 
^ i2,000- 14,999 
£-"^"-,999 V 

nERlC999 i 

ju.uuu or more 



Husband's 
Earnings 



Wife's 
Earnings 



Othflr 



i 


i 


j 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


4 


4 


4 


5 


5 


5 


6 


6 


6 


7 


',7 


7 


8 


B 


8 


9 


9 


9 


io 


10 


10 


It 


11 


11 


12 


12 


12 


13 


13 


13 


14 


14 


14 



(under mi (50%) (90%) (more) g4t(His 



I 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



7. For the. goods and services listed 6el6w, please indicate about what portion of your household purchases 
over the past several years were made in Riggins. For things you often buy in another tovvn, list the most 
important town, and the-poriion ol your purchases made m that town. ^ 

. liiRigjiiij in Another Tosii 

Cittle dr ame Most All Name of town Sfltni ■ Moif All 

'50 to) 190% or) 
(50%) (90%) (more) 

12 J 

2 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
''2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



Groceries 
Clothing; Shoes 
Furniture 
Household appliances 0 
Hardware, Lumber 
Dental work 
Docior 

Hospilal or clinic 
Drugs 

Farm Enuipmeht 
Automobiles 
Auto repair 
Gas and oil 
Banking services 
Insurance 
Loan service 
Recreational equipment 0 
Restaurant meals 0 



2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



1 
1 

1 

i 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
i 
1 
1 
1 

1 ' 
1 



3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



List some changes that would make Riggins a better place to live, lnclu([e any new stores or businesses 
which you think the town should have. Also mention any community services which should be changS 



or improved, 
a. 
b 
c 



d. 



9- 9lP- following a map of Idaho County.and Ihe surroundihg country has been reproduced On this map 
place a visible mark indicating tlic general location of your residence 

4j 
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fhe^ State is truly bu r c amp u s . We desire t9_work i=or 
all citizens o-f the State striving to prouide the best 
bdssible educational and research i h -f orma t i on an d i t s _ 
Ipplication through Cooperat i ve Ex tens i on i n order to^prou . de 
a high quality food supply, a strong economy +or the State and 
a qual i ty o-f U f e des i r ed by al 1 ; 

Au 1 1 i s M . Mu 1 1 i ns . _ _ 

Dean, College p+ Agriculture 
University o-f Idaho 



SERVING THE STATE 




Agr i cul ture 
o-f Idaho. To 
and 



This is the three-'ffeld charge o-F the Col 1 ege o-f 
^t yr,ur state Land~6rant institution, the University 
ful-fill .^this: charge , the Col lege extends its -faculty 
resources to all parts oi the state. ^; 

qerOire ... The Coop e r a t i v e 'Ex t e n s i on Service has active prAgraT-s 
In 42'ot Idaho's 44 coun t i es . Cur r en t organization p lac e s ^ major ^ 
emphasis on county of f i ce _ con tac t and mu 1 t i -coun ty ^f^^ ' ' J* 7, .^J 
better serve all the people. These College o-f Agriculture faculty 
members are supported coop^rat i ve 1 y by federal, ^tate^and county 
funding to work w i t h agr i c u 1 t u r e , home economic?, youth and 
c omma n i t y de v e 1 opme n t . 

Re=parch ... Aqr i cu 1 tural Research scientists are located at the 
campus in Moscow, at Research and Ex tens i on Centers near 
Aberdeen,_L:aldwell , Parma , Sandpo i n t , Te ton . a , [''^^ 

S Sheep Experiment Station, Dubois and the USDA/AKb 
water Laboratory at Kimberly. Their work includes 
on every major aoj^ i c u 1 t ur al program i n i dah o an d on ^ _ 
and community development activities that apply to the 
a uih o 1 e . 



at the U, 
So i 1 and 
r e se ar c h 
e c o n cim i c 
state as 



Teach i ng 
Uh i y e r s i t y 



epnter<=. Coll eqe oi Aqr i cul tare teaching are the 

'classrooms and 1 abor a t or i e s wh e r e agr i c u 1 t u r e s t u de n t ^ 
can earn bachelor o^ sc lence degrees i n any of ^0 maj pr ^ f i e 1 ds , 
or work ior master's and Ph-D degr ees .n the ir spec , al t .es And 
beyond these are the var , e ty o-f t.orkshops and training ^^ff^^ 
de^^eloped throughou t the state ior adults and youth by College 
oi Agriculture faculty. 



D 



